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C. Bullitt to be the first American Ambassador in Moscow, and of
Monsieur A. A. Troyanovsky to be the first Soviet Ambassador in
Washington. Both appointments were felicitous; for Mr. Bullitt's
role in 1919 had marked him out as one of the oldest friends, in the
United States, of the Soviet Government, while Monsieur Troyan-
ovsky was a former Soviet Ambassador in Tokyo who had been
persona grata with the Japanese. His appointment to Washington
was thus a friendly gesture towards Japan and at the same time an
assurance that one of the two principal liaison officers between Russia
and the United States would be a diplomatist who was acquainted,
at first hand, with Japanese policy.
The reception of the agreement of the 17th November, 1933, in the
United States showed that President Roosevelt had accurately
gauged the temper and attitude of the American people when he took
this step at this date. The greater part of the public comment was
either approving or at any rate acquiescent, and the drums of the
anti-Russian c die-hards' were muffled, in so far as they were heard
at all. This favourable reception of the recognition of the Soviet
Government in a great capitalist country where the main current of
opinion had so long run in the contrary direction, was an interesting
event; and it was the more significant inasmuch as the texts in which
the agreement was embodied, comprehensive and explicit though
they were, were by no means proof against the stock objections to an
agreement of this kind. A hostile critic might have pointed out that
much of the Soviet legislation which was cited by Monsieur Litvinov
was anterior to the e incidents3 which President Roosevelt had in mind
in seeking safeguards, and that therefore this legislation could not
reasonably be taken as an effective safeguard of the kind desired. It
might also have been asked whether the Soviet Government had the
will or the power, in 1933, any more than in 19271 or 1924,2 to check
the propagandist activities of the Third International beyond the
frontiers of the U.S.S.R. Again, the letter of the Russo-American
agreement, however precise, would manifestly become a dead letter
if ever either of the parties chose to transgress against its spirit; and
even a formal observance of ijjie letter, on the Soviet Government's
part, might have been represented as uncertain in view of that
Government's record, or alleged record, in the past. At any time
between the original advent of the Bolsheviks to power and the
beginning of the year 1933, any suggestion that the United States
might recognize the U.S.S.R. would have been the signal for a drum-
1  See the Survey for 1927, Part II E, sections (i-iii).
2  See the Survey for 1924, Part I C, section (ii).